THINGS ANCIENT AND MODERN

has had a better opportunity than I of knowing their
virtues, their difficulties and their unselfishness.  My
wounds, if indeed I give any, are those of a friend,
I write because it seems to me that the English
people are not always aware how great an institution
they possess in their public schools: I owe too much
to diem myself not to wish to help, if I can, to show
them in their true light as against their more
malevolent critics, and to suggest the lines on which,
as it seems to me, they can increase their usefulness,
I feel that in twenty years any intelligent person
ought to have cast off a great many prejudices, and
am, to tell the truth, somewhat alarmed by the per-
sistence of my own: I realize that it will be open to
any critic to point to me as an outstanding example
of that fossilized mind which is supposed to be the
characteristic of a schoolmaster.   I can only comfort
myself by the reflection that truths do not go bad by
mere lapse of time, and that, while prejudices may no
doubt persist by sheer inertia, it is at least possible that
they owe their vitality to some nobler cause.

I see, for instance, no sort of reason to withdraw
or qualify a conviction which I once expressed that
" an English public school is the best instrument yet
devised for making a decent citizen out of the average
English boy," and I should be ready to maintain the
more general proposition which I then enunciated
that " the English public school system is certainly
. the most original, and on the whole the most success-
ful, of our national institutions."